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AUDIENCES. 
By A PESSIMIST, 
(Continued from bage 212.) 





Ah! the symphony is over ; now look at the audience while 
they are applauding. Those young people in the balcony and 
gallery who make all the noise are Academy students. It is 
pleasant to see their eager and enthusiastic faces, and to note 
their hearty appreciation of the music. Observe the sphynx- 
like ladies in the stalls, who would sit through a symphony 
two hours in length, did such a thing exist, without turning a 
hair. Their rigidity relaxes, they breathe freely—or at least 
as freely as their stays permit—and call up a gracious smile, 
as unmeaning as a ballet dancer’s. A feeling of blissful relief 
from bondage seems to pervade the whole audience, which I can 
only compare to the feeling experienced on emerging from the 
dentist’s. But do I mean that these people in their hearts feel 
no love for the music they have just been listening to so 
patiently and applauding so vehemently ? Not exactly that. 
A small, a very small portion, understand and appreciate. 
A still larger section appreciate yet do not understand, 
though this is a class of mind utterly incomprehensible to 
the musician. A far larger number have taught themselves 
to believe that they like music, when tie whole time they 
take in no sound that they hear. These unconscious 
hypocrites would be justly indignant at being called humbugs, 
and they form a very large proportion of the sup- 
porters of musical undertakings. They have their use, too, 
for without them works which repel the ordinary musical 
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intelligence by their excessive originality and strangeness | 


would stand but a poor chance. 
an unmusical person is indeed admirable. 


The catholicity of taste of | 
That portion of an | 


audience which is present only in obedience to the dictates of | 


fashion may be ignored. These people have also their uses, 
like “the meanest insect.” They fill the seats and the 
exchequer ; and I fear that oratorio performances depend 
a good deal upon them. 

But surely a crowded hall like this and the hearty applause 
of these hands can only argue a love of good music? There 
I must respectfully differ from you. A person may like what 
he cannot understand, but he cannot ove it. Here isan example 
close at hand. The other night a great work was performed 
at St. James’s Hall. A crowded and attentive audience lis- 
tened and applauded. Did they understand? It is beyond 
all possibility that one in ten could have done so. In the 
second part of the concert, a lady—our leading soprano--- 
sang a bird-song with flute obbligato, I need not say, to per- 
fection. Now was to be seen the difference between liking 
and loving. One might have believed oneself in the north 
country, instead of among languid, decorous Londoners. I[ 
thought they would have torn the house down with their 
thunders of applause. No musicianship in the world could 
ever evoke a tithe of the enthusiasm produced by a few shakes 
and cadenzas in thirds. No, I am not going to deny that in 
this city of five millions of inhabitants we can get together an 
audience of a few hundreds who will warmly applaud good 
music—provided it be performed by the very best artists, and 
not too frequently— but this is not what really appeals to 
the hearts of an audience. Programme music they love 
because it is “about something,” sentiment in instrumental or 
vocal music they worship, transcendant.execution or the 
affectation thereof (for they cannot well distinguish between 
the two) they adore. The opening of a fugue delights the 
general public, because they can hear the same theme being 
brought in by one voice after another. When all four have 
entered the interest ceases and boredom ensues. Composers 
have now found this out, and are kind enough to wind up 
with as little delay as possible. But it is of course in the 
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ballad or “Grand ” concert that the audiences find unaffected 
enjoyment, for the simple reason that most of the items are 


| within their comprehension. But even here are arid tracts, 


the piano and violin soli (unless in the remote provincial 
towns where the variations and fantasias still survive) are 
always a bore to the minds accustomed to nothing but 
musical pap. So even in a ballad concert audience as well as 
a Richter Concert audience you may behold the types of 
character I have sketched above, and others like them, faces 
bored, faces interested, faces stony, faces unmasked, but, oh! 
how seldom faces comprehensive. Shall I be thought too 
sour-minded if I say that the educated audience, the intelli- 
gent audience, is a complete myth—that it doesn’t exist. 
Could some magician transport the people who come to listen 
to a Richter concert downstairs and the Christy Minstrel 
audience to their places I don’t think there would be much 
difference in the applause at either place of entertainment. 
Mr. Manns has been educating his audience for five-and- 
twenty years or more, but he had to expostulate recently with 
a lady for comparing Raff’s “Im Walde” Symphony to the 
sound of cats on the tiles. Moreover everyone must have 
observed how the Sydenham audience vary in numbers, not 
according to the artistic merit of the programmes, but in 
exact proportion to the eminence of the solo vocalists 
engaged. How can you educate people against their will ? 
It is hard enough to do it when they are anxious to be 
instructed, but an audience comes for a multitude of reasons, 
among which desire for improvement generally has no place, 
and when it disperses—which it does as quickly as it possibly 
can after arriving, and regardless of what is going on—it has 
but little memory for what has been. The reader will pro- 
bably guess that I have had much to do with cold and 
unappreciative audiences. Quite the reverse ; but in the most 
demonstrative and interested congregations of people I notice 
the same peculiarities as | have here spoken of, and there is 


| only one phenomenon which remains inexplicable and un- 


| 


pardonable to me, that is their genuine admiration for things 
they do not in the least comprehend. 


ELIZABETHAN SONG-BOOKS.—IILI. 
By A. H. BULLEN. 


In his collection of “ Rare Poems” (to which I referred in 
my last article) Mr. Linton quotes freely from the song-books 
of Byrd and Dowland, but gives only one lyric of Dr. Thomas 
Campion. As Mr. Linton is an excellent judge of poetry, I 
can only suppose that he had no wide acquaintance with 
Campion’s writings when he put together his dainty anthology. 
There is clear evidence that Campion wrote not only the music 
but the words for his songs—that he was at once an eminent 
composer and a lyric poet of the first rank. He published a 
volume of Latin verse, which displays ease and fluency (though 
the prosody is occasionally erratic); as a masque-writer he was 
inferior only to Ben Jonson ; he was the author of treatises on 
the arts of music and poetry ; and he practised as a physician. 
It would be interesting to ascertain some facts about the life 
of this highly-gifted man ; but hitherto little information has 
been collected. The Oxford historian, good old Anthony-a- 
Wood, went altogether wrong, and confused our Thomas 
Campion with another person of the same name who took his 
degree in 1624—‘ive years after the poet’s death. Campion’s 
first work was his “ Epigrammatum Libri duo,” published in 
1595, and republished in 1619. The first edition is exceed- 
ingly rare ; there is no copy in the British Museum. Francis 
Meres, in his very valuable (and very tedious) “ Wit's Trea- 
sury,” 1598, mentions Campion among the “English men, 
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being Latin poets,’ who had “attained good report and 
honorable advancement in the Latin.” In 1601 Campion and 
Philip Rosseter published jointly “A Book of Airs.” The 
music was partly written by Campion and partly by Rosseter ; 
but the whole of the poetry may be safely assigned to Cam- 
pion. From a dedicatory epistle, by Rosseter, to Sir Thomas 
Monson we learn that Campion’s songs, “ made at his vacant 
hours and privately imparted to his friends,” had been passed 
from hand to hand and had suffered from the carelessness of 
successive transcribers. Some impudent persons, we are told, 
had “ unrespectively challenged ” (¢.e., claimed) the credit both 
of the music and the poctry. The Address to the Reader, 
which follows the dedicatory epistle, is unsigned, but appears 
to have been written by Campion. “What epigrams are in 
poetry,” it begins, “the same are airs in music: then in their 
chief perfection when they are short and well seasoned. But 
to clog a light song with a long preludium is to corrupt the 
nature of it. Many rests in music were invented either for 
necessity of the fugue, or granted as an harmonical licence in 
songs of many parts; but in airs I find no use they have, 
unless it be to make a vulgar and trivial modulation seem to 
the ignorant strange, and to the judicial tedious.” 

The first song, “ My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love,” 
is partly a paraphrase of Catullus’s hendecasyllabics “ Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia, atque amemus.” In the opening stanza Cam- 
pion keeps close to the original :— 

‘ My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love! 

And though the sager sort our deeds reprove, 

Let us not weigh them! Heaven’s great lamps do dive 

Into their west, and straight again revive : 

But, soon as once is set our little light, 

Then must we sleep one ever-during night.” 
An elegant piece of translation; but the last line fails to 
render the rhythmical sweetness long-drawn-out of “ Nox est 
perpetua una dormienda.” A copy of verses beginning— 

“T care not for these ladies 
That must be wooed and prayed ”— 
is just such a lyric as Sir John Suckling might have written 
in his lightest vein of careless gaiety. But Campion’s muse 
takes sometimes a higher flight. For strange richness of 
romantic beauty the following lines are worthy to be set 
beside a sonnet of Shakespeare :— 
“When thou must home to shades of underground, 

And, there arrived, a new admiréd guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White Iope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finish’d love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move: 


“Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 
Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 
And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake : 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me!” 


The last poem in the collection deals with the trite subject 
of the vanity of human wishes. “ Sey) mas é Blog kat malynoy,”— 
“all the world’s a stage”—said Palladias, the epigrammatist, 
long before Jaques delivered his famous soliloquy in the 
Forest of Arden. Campion ingeniously and impressively 
urges the same comparison :— 


“Whether men do laugh or weep. 
Whether they do wake or sleep, 
Whether they die young or old, 
Whether they feel heat or cold ; 
There is, underneath the sun, 
Nothing in true earnest done. 


“All our pride is but a jest ; 
None are worst and none are best ; 
Grief and joy, and hope and fear, 
Play their pageants everywhere ; 
Vain opinion all doth sway, 
And the world is but a play. 





“* Powers above in clouds do sit, 
Mocking our poor apish wit, 
That so lamely with such state 
Their high glory imitate : 

No ill can be felt but pain, 
And that happy men disdain.” 


It is among the curiosities of literature that this true poet, 
who had so exquisite a sense of form, and whose lyrics are 
frequently triumphs of metrical skill; should have published a 
work (entitled “Observations in the Art of English Poesie ”) 
to prove that the use of rhyme ought to be discontinued, and 
that English metres should be fashioned after classical models, 
Luckily, he did not conform to his own precepts. The work 
was published in 1602, the year after he had issued the 
first collection of his charming lyrics, It was in answer to 
Campion that Samuel Daniel wrote his “ Defence of Rhyme” 
(1603), one of the ablest critical treatises in the English 
language. Daniel was puzzled, as well he might be, that an 
attack on rhyme should have been made by one “ whose com- 
mendable rhymes, albeit now himself an enemy to rhyme, 
have given heretofore to the world the best notice of his 
worth.” It is pleasant to find Daniel testifying to the fact 
that Campion was “a man of fair parts and good reputa- 
tion.” Ben Jonson, as we are informed by Drummond of 
Hawthornden, wrote “a Discourse of Poesy both against 
Campion and Daniel”; but the discourse was never published. 

Campion’s second collection, “Two Books of Airs,” is 
undated ; but, from an allusion to the death of Prince Henry, 
we may conclude that it was published about the year 1613. 
The first book consists of devotional and moral songs, and 
the second of “light conceits of lovers.” In dealing with 
sacred themes, particularly when they venture on paraphrases 
of the Psalms, our poets seldom do themselves justice. 
Campion is neither stiff nor awkward, but his sacred poems 
are not equal to his love-lyrics. Among these devotional 
verses is inserted a poem in praise of a contented country- 
man and his good wife. A sweeter example of an old 
pastoral lyric could nowhere be found. I quote the two 
opening stanzas :— 

“ Jack and Joan they think no ill, 
But loving live, and merry still ; 
Do their week-days’ work and pray 
Devoutly on the holy day : 
Skip and trip it on the green 
And help to choose the summer-queen ; 


Lash out at a country-feast 
Their silver penny with the best. 


“Well can they judge of happy ale, 
And tell at large a winter tale ; 
Climb up to the apple-loft, 

And turn the crabs till they be soft. 
Tib is all the father’s joy, 

And little Tom the mother’s boy : 
All their pleasure is content ; 

And care, to pay their yearly rent.” 


The “ Third and Fourth Books of Airs” are also undated ; 
but they were probably published in 1613, or thereabouts. 
In this collection, where all is good, my favourite is the poem 
beginniug :— 

“ Now winter nights enlarge 
The number of their hours ; 
And clouds their storms discharge 
Upon the airy towers ; 
Let now the chimnies blaze, 
And cups o’erflow with wine ; 
Let well-tuned words amaze 
With harmony divine!” 


Others may prefer the melodious serenade, worthy even of 
Shelley :— 


* Shall I come, sweet Love, to thee 
When the evening-beams are set ?” 
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It is high time that Campion should take his rightful 
place among the lyric poets of England. He has been too 


long neglected. 
(To be continued.) 








WITH LISZT. 
From Miss Fay’s Music-Study in Germany. 
(Continued from page 214.) 


But to return to Jena. After dinner Liszt said, “Now we'll go 
to Paradise.” So we put on our things, and proceeded to walk along 
the river to a place called Paradise, on account of its loveliness. We 
passed the University, on one corner of which is a tablet with “ W. 
von Goethe” inscribed on the wall of the room which Goethe 
occupied. It seemed strange to me to be passing the room of my 
beloved Goethe with our equally beloved Liszt! This walk along 
the river was enchanting. The current was very rapid, and the 
willows were all blowing in the breeze. There is an odd triangular- 
shaped hill that rises on one side very boldly and abruptly, called 
the Fox’s Head. The way was under a double row of tall trees, 
which met at the top and formed a green arch over our heads. It 
was all breeze and freshness, and the sunlight struck picturesquely 
aslant the hillsides. I started to walk with Liszt, but he was so sur- 
rounded that it was difficult to get near him, so I walked instead 
with an interesting young artist named O., who was at once extra- 
ordinarily ugly and extremely clever. 

After our walk we went to the concert, which was lovely, and 
then at seven were all invited to tea at the house of a friend of 
Liszt’s. He was a very tall man, and had a very tall and hospitable 
daughter, nearly as big as himself, who received us very cordially. 
The tea was all laid on tables in the garden, and the sausages were 
cooking over a fire made on the grounds. We sat down pell-mell, 
anywhere—I next to Liszt, who kept putting things on my plate. 
When supper was over he retreated to a little summer-house with 
some of his friends to smoke. We sauntered round the grass plat in 
front of it until Liszt called us to come in and sit by him, which we 
did until he was ready to go. 

I’ve heard of a new music-master lately. When my friend Miss 
B. was here, she told me that she had met a “ Herr Director Deppe” 
in Berlin, after I left, and had told him all about me and my struggle 
to conquer the piano. He seemed very much interested, and said, 
“QO, if she had only come to me! JZ would have helped her,” and 
from all I can hear I think he must be the man for me. He is 
interested in Sherwood, who used to talk to me about him last winter. 
Sherwood says he is wholly disinterested and devoted to art, and 
lives entirely in music, and that he is a noble-hearted man, and the 
“most musical person he ever met.” Sherwood often wavers between 
him and Kullak, and Deppe would like to teach Sherwood if he 
could, simply out of interest for him. Deppe has a pupil whom he 
has trained entirely himself, and whom he is going to bring out next 
winter. Sherwood says he never heard anything so beautiful as her 
playing. She is spending the summer near Deppe, and he hears her 
play the programme she is going to give in Berlin next winter, every 
day. Think what immense certainty that must give ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
Liszt’s Playing—Tausig—Excursion to Sondershausen. 
WEIMAR, August 23, 1873. 


Liszt has returned from his trip, and I have played to him twice 
this week, and am to go again on Monday. He praised me very 
much on Tuesday, and said I played admirably. I knew he was 
pleased, because whenever he corrected me he would say, “ Vein, 
Kindchen,” in such a gentle way! Xind is the German for child, 
and Xindchen is a diminutive, and whenever he calls you that you 
can tell he has a leaning toward you. . 

This week is the first time that I have been able to play to him 
without being nervous, or that my fingers have felt warm and natural. 
It has been a fearful ordeal, truly, to play there, for not only was 
Liszt himself present, but such a crowd of artists, all ready to pick 
flaws in your playing, and to say, “She hasn’t got much talent.” I 
am so glad that I stayed until Liszt’s return, for now the rush is over, 
and he has much more time for those of us who are left, and plays a 
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great deal more himself. Yesterday he played us a study of 
Paganini’s, arranged by himself, and also his Campanella. I longed 
for M., as she is so fond of the Campanella. Liszt gave it with a 
velvety softness, clearness, brilliancy, and pearliness of touch that 
were inimitable. And oh, his grace! Vodody can compare with 
him! Everybody else sounds heavy beside him ! 

However, I have felt some comfort in knowing that it is not 
Liszt’s genius alone that makes him such a player. He has gone 
through such technical studies as no one else has except Tausig 
perhaps. He plays everything under the sun in the way of Etuden 
—has played them, I mean. On Tuesday I got him talking about 
the composers who were the fashion when he was a young fellow in 
Paris—Kalkbrenner, Herz, etc.—and I asked him if he could not 
play us something by Kalkbrenner. “O yes! I must have a few 
things of Kalkbrenner’s in my head still,” and then he played part of 
a concerto. Afterward he went on to speak of Herz, and said: “T'll 
play you a little study of Herz’s that is infamously hard. It is a 
stupid little theme,” and then he played the theme, “but zow pay 
attention.” Then he played the study itself. It was a most 
hazardous thing, where the hands kept crossing continually with great 
rapidity, and striking notes in the most difficult positions. It made 
us all laugh; and Liszt hit the notes every time, though it was 
disgustingly hard, and, as he said himself, “he used to get all ina 
heat over it.” He had evidently studied it so well that he could 
never forget it. He went on to speak of Moscheles and of his 
compositions. He said that when between thirty and forty years of 
age, Moscheles played superbly, but as he grew older he became too 
old-womanish and set in his ways—and then he took off Moscheles, 
and played his Z¢uden in his style. It was very funny. But it 
showed how Liszt has studied everything, and the universality of his 
knowledge, for he knows Tausig’s and Rubinstein’s studies as well as 
Kalkbrenner’s and Herz’s. There cannot be many persons in the world 
who keep up with the whole range of musical literature as he does, 

Liszt loved Tausig as his own child, and is always delighted when 
we play any of his music. His death was an awful blow to Liszt, for 
he used to say, “He will be the inheritor of my playing.” I suppose 
he thought he would live again in him, for he always says, “ Never 
did such talent come under my hands.” I would give anything to 
have seen them together, for Tausig was a wonderfully clever and 
captivating man, and I can imagine he must have fascinated Liszt. 
They say he was the naughtiest boy that ever was heard of, and 
caused Liszt no end of trouble and vexation ; but he always forgave 
him, and after the vexation was past Liszt would pat him on the head, 
and say, “ Carlchen, entweder wirst du ein grosser Lump oder ein 
grosser Meister” (You'll turn out either a great blockhead or a great 
master). That is Liszt all over. He is so indulgent that in con- 
sideration of talent he will forgive anything. 

Tausig’s father, who was himself a music-master, took him to 
Liszt when he was fourteen years old, hoping that Liszt would receive 
the little marvel as a pupil and frofégé. 

But Liszt would not even hear the boy play. “I have had,” he 
declared positively, “enough of child prodigies. They never come 
to much.” Tausig’s father apparently acquiesced in the reply, but 
while he and Liszt were drinking wine and smoking together, he 
managed to smuggle the child on to the piano-stool behind Liszt, 
and signed to him to begin to play. The little Tausig plunged into 
Chopin’s A flat Polonaise with such fire and boldness that Liszt 
turned his eagle head, and after a few bars cried, “I take him!” I 
heard Liszt say once that he could not endure child prodigies. “I 
have no time,” said he, “ for these artists dé WERDEN sollen (that are 
to be)!” 

(To be continued.) 








Reviews, 


WORKSHOP RECEIPTS.* 
In the fourth instalment of an interesting series bearing the above 
title, Mr. C. G. Warnford Lock has given, besides a mass of useful 
information upon many other subjects, some account of the con- 





* “Workshop Receipts” (Fourth Series), by C. G, Warnford Locke 
E. & F. M. Spon, London and New York. 
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struction of musical instruments, of the various causes which contri- 
bute to their deterioration, and of the best means of keeping them in 
repair. If it is to be believed that a knowledge of the anatomy of 
the throat contributes in some mysterious way to purity of tone and 
fluent execution in a singer, it would seem to be at least equally 
desirable that a pianist should understand something about the 
internal structure of his instrument. Unless, however, the player 
happens to be gifted with mechanical as well as musical genius, he 
will probably find more practical advantage in the precautionary 
measures recommended against damp and other hurtful influences, 
than in the receipts for doctoring instruments that have caught cold, 
or whose constitutions have otherwise become undermined. In such 
cases the best advice that can be given the average musician is that 
he should stay his hand, and call in a qualified practitioner. With 
regard to the selection of pianofortes, we thoroughly endorse 
Mr. Lock’s opinion, that professional players are not necessarily good 
judges in the matter; nor is the all important question of durability 
to be decided by testing the touch and tone of a brand new instru- 
ment. As a general rule, the best guarantee will be found in the 
name of some maker of established repute. Mr. Babbage used to 
contend that the extra prices charged for their wares by well-known 
manufacturers ought to be regarded as the added cost of insurance 
against bad material and workmanship. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


The Bridal Day (Novello & Co.) is a pastoral dedicated by 
the composer Mr. Leonard Barnes, to Sir G. A. Macfarren, 
his master. A total absence of humour has guided Mr. Barnes, 
to the choice of a libretto that is— we say it advisedly — 
worthy to rank with the sublimest conceptions of the poet Bunn. 
For the suggestion of his “pastoral,” the librettist seems to 
have gone to Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen; no doubt under 
the impression that the words to which such beautiful music was 
set were in themselves worthy of imitation. The list of dvamatis 
persone gives a sufficient indication of the plot. It runs, omitting 
the Christian names and the voices for which the music is written, 
“The Bridegroom, The Bride, Father of the Bride, Rival of the 
Bride, A Witch, and Chorus of Villagers.” One incident only occurs 
in the course of the action, and that is best described in the words 
of the poet. It must be premised that the witch, Martha, has put in 
an undesired appearance at the wedding feast, and there conducted 
herself after the manner usual with uninvited godmothers in fairy 
tales. But the rival is seen to change colour at this intrusion, and 
the chorus feel that she knows more about it than anybody else ; 
remarking :— 


“?Twould seem she might elucidate, 
To judge her by her troubled brow, 
Old Martha’s looks and words of hate ; 
We'll put the question to her now.” 


The rival at this breaks down and confesses to the bridegroom 
the reason :— 


“For I wished a wish accurst, 
Wished to see your bride's heart breaking, 
So I bribed the witch, my thirst 
For revenge by that means slaking.” 


These specimens will suffice to show under what difficulties the 
composer has laboured, and it must be admitted that he has suc- 
ceeded far better than might have been expected. Mr. Barnes has a 
distinct vein of melody, which, if not very original, is at least graceful 
and taking. His overture and opening chorus are conceived, like 
many other passages in the work, in the spirit of Sullivan, and it must 
be owned that they would not disgrace the stage of the Savoy. A well- 
written solo for the. “heavy father” leads to another choral number. 
That the cantata is designed for performance by country choirs is evi- 
dent from the abundance of choral sections and the comparatively small 
importance of the soli. Of the last the only two of any conse- 
quence are the soprano air “Sweet are green hedgerows in spring ” 
and the tenor serenade, “ Come, my love.” Both are very attractive 
and not at all difficult. On the whole it may safely be predicted that 











the simple merits of the music will outweigh the shortcomings of the 


libretto, and that the work may attain to considerable success in 
country neighbourhoods where neither audience nor performers labour 
under a keen sense of humour. 


Messrs. J. and W. Chester, of Brighton, send some compositions 
of considerable merit. A ‘valse de salon” by Henri Logé, entitled 
“Souvenir d’un Bal,” will find favour as a “show-piece” of a 
not very difficult order. The idea is excellent, and on the whole 
well carried out. The con;ecutive octaves in the fourth and corre- 
sponding bars of the tune are disagreeable, but they are evidently 
intentional, as they occur at every repetition. This defect should be 
remedied in a new edition. 


“Three Romances,” for violin and piano, by John Gledhill, form 
a valuable contribution to the repertory of music accessible to 
violinists who are not very advanced. ‘They are thoughtful and well 
written, but they have one drawback— which, by the way, they share 
with no less eminent a work than Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke for 
clarinet and piano—that they are all in some form of triple time, 
so that the element of contrast is altogether absent. Notwith- 
standing, they will, doubtless, be very acceptable. 


A fairly successful setting of Herrick’s difficult words, “ Her eyes 
the glowworm lend thee,” has been accomplished by A. A. Horne, 
who would be well advised to chouse for the next venture some 
words cast in an easier form than are those of this lovely lyric. Few 
composers would have succeeded absolutely, and many would have 
failed far more signally than this composer has done. 


Mr. Frederick Corder’s “Slumber Song,” a new setting of Tieck’s 
“ Ruhe, Siissliebchen,” shews, as might have been expected, the 
cultivated musician in every bar. It will not be easy to sing or to 
accompany, but in the hands of a skilled vocalist, its effect will be 
very great, though the boldness and originality of some of its modu- 
lations will interest musicians more than the general public. 


Another provincial firm of publishers, Messrs. Dale, Forty and Co., 
of Cheltenham, send a song written and composed by F. Leslie, and 
called “The Mourner’s Dream.” The commonplace character of 
the words is happily not reflected in the music, which is thoughtful 
and not meretricious. The choice and treatment of six-eight time 
for the middle movement of the song is not very successful, but the 
beginning and end are good. 


Messrs. Novello & Co. send two compositions by Edward R. G. 
W. Andrews. <A “serenade” for pianoforte, bearing the somewhat 
unmeaning title of “ Edith,” is a very effective nocturne, showing no 
small amount of originality, though an almost excessive familiarity with 
the kindred works of Chopin is apparent. The composer is, however, 
no plagiarist, and he works out his idea with considerable ability. His 
song, a setting of Lord Tennyson’s “ A Farewell” (‘ Flow down, cold 
rivulet”) scarcely reflects the intense sadness of the poem, but in 
other respects it is pleasing. 


From the London Music Publishing Company comes a sacred 
song by Ernest Lake, called “ Evensong.” The voice part is by no 
means easy, and shows an absence of experience in vocal treatment, 
but there is considerable musical feeling and knowledge of effect, and 
it is far more interesting than most sacred songs. A “suite” for 
pianoforte, composed by Gerard F. Cobb, is also sent. Its full title, 
“Voices of the Sea,” is explained by the quotations prefixed to 
the six short pieces that compose the suite, in the manner 
adopted in the charming “Genrebilder” of Hermann Goetz, to 
which Mr. Cobb’s composition bears no slight resemblance. The 
aptness of the quotations is not always very obvious, nor is the spirit 
of the lines always reflected in the pieces. All six are in dance- 
rhythms, that phrase being understood in its widest sense. The form 
most frequently employed is what may be called the Chopinesque 
waltz. ‘The second piece, in A minor, is distinctly reminiscent 
of Chopin’s waltz in the same key. A cleverly constructed andante 
sostenuto on a dominant pedal stands third in order, and is one of the 
best numbers in the series. The last number is the best of the 
second set. Neither the minuet nor the waltz that precedes it present 
any feature of great interest, but while the suite as a whole is not 
likely to make a very decided mark, individual pieces from it, such as 
we have mentioned, may meet with general approval. 
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Poetry. 


PRIDE GOES BEFORE A FALL. 


A Fable, with a Moral, by a very young Lady of Quality, who has read 
Charles Lamb’s Poetry for Children. 


A]llady in St. James’s Hall, 
Sat in the balcony ; 

She had her knitting in her hand, 
Her ’brella at her knee. 





The artists came, the artists went, 
A talented array ; 

At length Herr Twangem entered, bowed, 
And then began to play. 


The audience watched with bated breath, 
As fast his fingers flew; 

They praised the piece, the pianist, 
And the piano, too. 


The lady, in her rapture, quite 
Forgot the way to knit, 

She dropped twelve stitches in the thumb, 
Of Henry’s scarlet mit. 


And deafning clappings rent the air, 
As one long liquid run, 

A double shake, and mighty chord 
Proclaimed the piece was done. 


But whilst she clapped and cried “ encore !” 
Naught guessed the guileless dame 

Of all the envious thoughts which rent 
Her best umbrella’s frame. 


It thought, “What is this thing they praise 
But bone, and wire, and wood? 

Why may not /, too, make a noise? 
I’m sure, I know, I could! 


“I’m made of bone, and wood, and wires, 
Z shut and open, too ; 

The piano’s Handel’s very old, 
Whilst mzne is nice and new!” 


This said, the vain umbrella leapt 
And hurtled through the air, 

And all the people turned their heads 
And gaped with frightened stare. 


With awful crash it fell below, 
Lay broken on the floor ; 

Two bald old men breathed free again, 
To find the danger o'er. 


The pale-faced beauty craned her head 
To see what harm was done, 

And much relieved was she to find 
That she had murdered none. 


An angry murmur filled the hall, 
And louder grew the “hush!” 
The lady, overcome, arose, 
And vanished with a blush. 


And now upon this pointed tale, 
One moral let us poise: 

True Music is not jumping feats, 
And more than empty noise ! 








Occasional Hotes. 


Liszt is going through the round of “amusements” pro- 
vided for him in the most sturdy manner, and allows himself 
to be lionized like a grand old lion, as he is. He arrived at 
Mr. Littleton’s house in Sydenham on Saturday night, and 
after an hour’s repose, joined the company assembled there to 
meet him. Amongst that company were some foreign 
ambassadors and noblemen; but the absence was remarked 
of any kind of English aristocrat or of English singer of 








| three years more. 





distinction. The former, no doubt, will mend their ways now 
that the Queen has granted him an audience at Windsor, and 
that the Prince of Wales has introduced him to the Princess 
and treated him in the most gracious manner before the 
Britons assembled at St. James’s Hall. We are not the 
Court Circular, and cannot undertake to follow the great 
composer on his devious ways in London. We may mention, 
however, that he appeared and played a few pieces at the 
Royal Academy on Tuesday, listening on the same 
occasion to a speech addressed to him by the Principal, of 
which probably he did not understand a single word. Of the 
conversazione given in his honour, by Mr. Walter Bache on 
Thursday, and of Mr. Leonhard Bach’s Liszt Concert last 
(Friday) night, as well as of the Crystal Palace Concert 
announced for to-day, weshall have to saysomething in our next 
number. What Liszt thinks of all these various ovations, of 
which by this time he must be heartily tired, can only be 
guessed from the smile, half cynical, half benevolent, which 
hovers about his lips. 





To the many stories, most of them neither true nor well 
invented, which make the rounds of the papers at this 
moment, we can add one which has the advantage of being a 
fact. During the greater part of Monday’s rehearsal of 
Saint Elizabeth, the veteran composer was seated in the front 
row of the stalls, listening attentively to the music and occa- 
sionally giving hints to Mr. Mackenzie and Madame Albani 


| as to certain modifications of tempo and expression which he 


desired. On one occasion he wanted more energy than 
Madame Albani, with whose performance he was evidently 
delighted, had given to the music, and when it was pointed 
out to him that according to the score the passage was to be 
Con molta umilta (with much humility), Liszt remarked, with 
a gleam of his old humour lighting up his expressive features, 
“ Qui, mais elle est terriblement humzlieé—as much as to say, 
that Elizabeth, although a meek and lowly saint, is also a 
Hungarian princess, quite capable on occasion of giving her 
enemies what is familiarly called a “piece of her mind.” 
Madame Albani took the hint, and at the performance sang 
the passage in magnificent style. 





A correspondent writes : “I see in a German musical paper 
reviews, and very favourable reviews, of works by two com- 
posers with obviously English names. One is an Opus 24 
(Charakterstiicke for the pianoforte), by Mr. Templeton Strong, 
the other a pianoforte duet entitled “ Mondbilder,” by C. A. 
McDowell. Who are Templeton Strong and McDowell? Why 
are these prophets, and their scores of opuses, unknown in 


| their own country ?” 


In spite of a loss this season of something like 40,000 
dollars, the shareholders in the German Opera Company at 
New York, have decided to continue their enterprise for 
The interest manifested in the perfor- 
mance of Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, and the Meztster- 
singer shew, beyond doubt, that there is an appreciative 
public in America for the works of the modern German 
school ; and it is by no means impossible that in the end this 
seeming hardihood may be justified by the result. 


Russia, it appears, has also her Carillon. But, according 
to the accounts which have reached us of the sudden dis- 
appearance of the manager of the Italian Opera at Karkoff, 
the incident was differentiated from a case of recent notoriety 
here by the fact that the artists, instead of bringing their per- 
formance to a premature close, resolved to continue the 
enterprise on joint account, and to follow it up by a tour to 
Taganrog, Odessa, and various other places. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


—---Oo—-— 
THE THIRTY-NINTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 12, 1886, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


YWrogramme. 

Part I,—Quartet in I’ major, Op. 59, No. 1, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello (Beethoven), MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, 
‘“‘The Arrow and the Song” (Gounod), Mr. Santley ; Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, 
for Pianoforte alone (Beethoven), Mr. Charles Halle. 

Part II.—Air, ‘Del minacciar del vento” (Handel), Mr. Santley ; Sonata 
in Amajor, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), for Pianoforte and Violin (Beethoven), 
Mr. Charles Halle and Herr Joachim.—Accompanist, Mr, Sidney Naylor. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


0 








Programme 


FOR 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 10, 1886, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Quartet in D minor, Op. 161, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
(Schubert), MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti; Song, ‘*O swallow, 
swallow ” (Piatti), Mr. Santley, Violin Obbligato, Signor Piatti; Carnaval, Op. 9, 
for Pianoforte alone (Schumann), Madame Schumann; Barcarolle and Scherzo 
for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment (Spohr), Herr Joachim; Songs, 
“*Du bist wie eine Blume” and “‘Ich grolle nicht” (Schumann), Mr. Santley ; 
Trio in B flat, Op. 97, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello (Beethoven), 
MM. Hollins, Joachim, and Piattii—Accompanist, Mr. Sidney Naylor. 


















































RYSTAL PALACE.—LISZT CONCERT, SATURDAY, April 
10, at 3. Vocalist, Madame Valleria. Solo Pianist, M. Stavenhagen, 
Conductor, Mr. August Manns. The programme will be composed of works 
by Franz Liszt, and the illustrious musician has accepted an invitation to be 
present at the concert. Numbered Seats, 3/6 and 2/6, may now be secured. 




















R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—Mr. Henry Leslie begs to 

announce that he will give TWO CONCERTS, at St. James’s Hall, 
Wednesday Afternoon next, 14th April, at a Quarter to Three o’clock, and 
Thursday Evening, 27th May, at Eight o’clock. Artists at the First Concert — 
Madame Albani, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley. Violin, Herr Joachim, At 
the Pianoforte, Mr. J. C. Callcott. At the Organ, Mr. John C. Ward. 
Conductor, Mk. HENRY LESLIE. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 6s., 3S., 2s., admission Is., 
of usual agents, and at Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall. 









































HE SOCIETY OF ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION 
IN VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will commence on 
Monpay the 24th of May 1886. 
Particulars can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Society’s House, H. TRUEMAN WOOD, 
John Street, Adelphi. Secretary. 
London, W.C, 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
4 PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Districts BRANCH— 
COLMORE HOUSE, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Cuisine, and Facilities for Advancement. Fees, 18 Guineas per Term inclusive. 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope-—SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 






















































































ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ. 


The new Term commcnced JANUARY 21. Prospectuses with complete list 
of Protessors may be had of Mr. GANz, who teaches the advanced Pianoforte 
pupils. Signor Adclmanr is the principal Pro‘essor for singing. 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THE SUMMER SERIES OF NINE 


RICHTER CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS : 


MAY 3, 1886. MONDAY, MAY 31, 1886. 

MAY 10, , MONDAY, JUNE 7,__,, 

MAY 17, y THURSDAY, JUNE 10 , 

MAY 24, ., MONDAY, JUNE 21, _,, 
MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1886. 


AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


MONDAY, 
MONDAY, 
MONDAY, 
MONDAY, 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE NINE CONCERTS : 
Sofa Stalls, £5. Stalls or Balcony Stalls, £3 10 0 


SINGLE TICKETS : 


Sofa Stalls, 15/- Stallsor Balcony Stalls, 10/6. Balcony (Unreserved), §]- 
Area or Gallery, 2/9. 





ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


SENOR SARASATE'’S 


FIVE GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY, APRIL 19, 1886. | SATURDAY, MAY 
SATURDAY, MAY |, , | SATURDAY, MAY 
SATURDAY, MAY 29, 1886. 


AT THREE O'CLOCK. 


15, 1886. 
22, » 






Sofa Stalls, 10/6. Reserved Area, 5/-. 
Area, 2/- Gallery, 1]- 


Balcony, 3/- 





Tickets for any of the above Concerts may be obtained of— 
Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry, E.C. ; 
Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street ; 
Mr. MitTcHELt, Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street ; 
Mr. OLLivieER, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Messrs. Lacon & OLLIER, 168, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. CRAMER & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. ; 
Messrs. ScHoTtT & Co., 159, Regent Street, : 
Messrs. Ke1TH, Prowse & Co., 41, Cheapside, E.C. ; at the Grand Hotel ; and at 

the Langham Hotel ; 

Mr. ALFRED Hays, 26, Old Bond Street, and 5, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
Mr. M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria Street, opposite Mansion House Station 
Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


Manacer, Mr. N. VERT, 52, Néw Bonp STREET, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Ww. 





The Proprietors of Zhe Musical World offer a 


PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


for the kest Song, to English words, and by a composer 
resident in England. MSS. should be sent in on or 
before May 1, 1886, and should bear a motto or nom 
de plume identical with one on a sealed envelope, 
containing the name and address of the writer, Only 
the letter of the successful competitor will be opened. 
The judges will be three musicians of reputation whose 
names will be announced in due course. The song 
selected will be published as a supplement to Zhe 
Musical World. For full particulars see The Musical 
World of Feb. 6. 
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NoTicE TO ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 
than 5 dclock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
Matiett & Co.’s, 68 & 70 Wardour Street, London, W. 
(temporary premises during rebuilding, at No. 58.) Telephone 
No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” London. 


NoTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—TZhe Subscription to THE Musica WoRLD 
is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 








COPIES OF THE 


PORTRAIT OF FRANZ LISZT, 
WITH FACSIMILE OF SIGNATURE 


May be had on application at the Office— 
68 AND 70, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


Che Musical orld. 


1886. 
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THE ENCORE NUISANCE. 


THE letter addressed to us by a distinguished lawyer, which 
we print in another column, places the encore nuisance in 
an entirely new light. The artistic disadvantages of that 
nuisance have been frequently pointed out. It increases the 
vanity of the artist, which is quite exalted enough already, 
and it increases the length of concerts, with few exceptions, 
much too long. This applies to the. minor and milder de- 
grees of the nuisance. It becomes an absolute pest when single 
movements of a symphony, sonata, or quartet are repeated, 
and the composer’s harmony of design is thereby frustrated. 
Nowords, finally, are strong enough to expressone’s disgust when 
what little dramatic illusion there is in an opera is destroyed by 
the tenor being asked to die twice over, or to repeat, in con- 
junction with the soprano, his amorous raptures.’ All this has 
been said a thousand times, and will be said as many more 
without the slightest result. Artists, from Joachim down to 
the little soubrette at a provincial theatre, are fond of admira- 
tion, and will remain so to the end of the chapter ; and the 
public, according to John Wilkes, is “a goose,” and geese like 
to hear themselves cackle when they are pleased. With these 
innate tendencies of human or anserine nature “Q.C.’s” 
legal argument will, we fear, battle in vain. Against whom 
will he bring his action? Will he hold the manager respon- 
sible for giving people not too little, but too much for their 
money, or will he impeach artists for complying with the 
obvious wish of the majority? His suggestion of a tangible 
Opposition, and his desire to found a “ protection society” for 
that purpose are more to the point. We should ourselves be 
most happy to make this journal the medium of intercom- 
munication for all who wish to join such a society. We 
should even be inclined to invest a moderate suin in the 
purchase of penny whistles for a similar object; but will 
“Q.C.” guarantee us by his forensic eloquence against the 
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consequences of an action for conspiracy, and will he pay out 
of his own pocket the costs of such an action, or, if necessary, 
go to prison for a month or two? Until we are satisfied on 
these points we think it better to suffer the ills that a concert- 
goer, not from choice but from duty, is heir to. 

Before leaving a threshed-out and not very entertaining 
subject, we feel inclined to tell a story bearing upon the point, 
which happened in fairyland a thousand years ago. In one of 
the concert-halls of that undiscovered country a very great 
and very famous conductor once produced a symphony by a 
leading composer of that remote period. The audience was 
most pleased with the scherzo of the symphony, which 
accordingly they applauded so loudly and so persistently 
that the conductor was compelled to grant an encore. For 
this proceeding he was taken to task by a critic—for there 
were critics even in fairyland a thousand years ago—in a 
manner so truculent that it astonished the writer himself 
when he read his nightly lucubration the next morn- 
ing ; for he admired the artist cordially, and had been all 
the more savage because so bad a practice, counten- 
anced by so great a man, seemed to him doubly deplorable. 
His alarm was increased when, soon afterwards, the card 
of the great conductor himself was brought up to his study. 
He anxiously enquired of the servant whether the visitor 
carried a big stick or showed any signs of mental agitation; 
but being assured that the gentleman wore a benign coun- 
tenance and was weaponless, he took heart of grace and 
decided to receive the injured artist. On entering the room 
the conductor addressed the critic literally in the following 
terms: “You have been very severe upon me; but you 
were right, and I promise you on my word of honour that 
no encores of any kind will in future be accepted at my 
concerts.” To that promise he has adhered from that time to 
this, for in fairyland a thousand years are as a season or 
two. It is, of course, only a very big man, who in fairyland 
or elsewhere can afford thus to acknowledge his wrongs and 
to remedy them as well. 





Correspondence. 


THE ENCORE NUISANCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—I am glad to see that you endorse, by reprinting, the severe 
lesson given in the Zimes to Herr Joachim, Mme. Norman-Neruda, 
and others, for their display of vanity in too readily accepting encores. 

As a constant frequenter of concerts I need hardly say that the 
encore question is one in which I take a lively personal interest. 
Though without precedents to go upon, it is of course difficult to 
speak with certainty, I wish to advance my personal opinion that 
encores of any kind are illegal, both as regards those who demand 
and those who grant them. When I pay money for a concert ticket, 
there is, I contend, an implied contract, that at a given time and place, 
a certain programme shall be fulfilled. Being a busy man I systema- 
tically devote certain hours of the day to the purposes of recreation, 
and to my mind the well-known legal expression “time is of the 
essence of the contract,” applies to this case with peculiar force. It is 
a grave question, and one which I should like to see decided in a 


' court of justice—whether any person, either among the audience or 


the artists has a right to interfere with the due fulfilment of the pro- 
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gramme, on the strength of which my ticket was bought. — Whoever, 
therefore attempts to rob respectable citizens of their time, which 
in many cases represents money, ought to be treated as a common 
brawler and disturber of the peace. Let therefore an “ Audience 
Protection Society” be organized, the members of which shall 
combine to suppress by concerted action—such as hissing, or, if 
necessary, even more ‘drastic measures—every attempt to retard the 
proceedings of a concert. Overwhelmed as I am with work, I shall 
be happy, should any person become the victim of a prosecution for 
thus attempting to defend his undoubted rights, to give my profes- 
sional services in his defence, without fee. Enclosing my card, 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 





— Q.C. 
OUR PRIZE SONG. 
To THE Musical World. 
GENTLEMEN,—In the happy hours of Music which many are 
consoled from its productions. 


I will first mention the idea of this attempt, conveying to your - 


committee of my intention which had guided me in its composition, 

and the feeling I have attempted to shadow forth though as “za a 
glass darkly,” to the Gentlemen of the most renowned refined spirrits 
that have adorned these our latter days. 

But now I will express a hope that in these lines of what has not 
hitherto being before the public, 

Now so fresh as the Lake Song. 
record of my respect,— 

I offer to you the production of “wo Songs :—“ ———-, 
and “ T 
On the conditions imposed on the competitors. 

I belong to an English family and in my earlier days my Relatives 
well known in the Musical profession, of acknowledged merit. 

I have the pleasure most politely to be 

Your obedt. Servt. 
eo A 

[We print the above letter exactly as it has reached us (with the 
omission, of course, of names), as a specimen of the degree of intellectual 
acumen which our Prize Song has called forth; also as a premonitory 
warning to the distinguished musicians who have kindly consented to act 
as umpires Fortunately X.Y.Z. has misunderstood our meaning. He 
or she sends poetry (and such poetry !) instead of music ; so this trial, at 
least, will be spared to the judges.—Eb. A/. W.] 


will receive this dedication as a 


” 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 
London, 4fril 7. 

Sir,— Kindly answer the following enquiries in your next :— 

1. You state the song will be published as Supplement to Zhe 
Musical World. ¥or what period, or to what extent, do you propose 
to claim copyright over it ? 

2. Who are the three judges? If they cannot be announced now, 
will it be possible to announce them defore the day of sending in ? 


“O. P,Q.” 


[Answer :—1. The copyright remains with the proprietors of Zhe 
Musical World. 2. The names of the judges will be announced before 
the day of sending in.—ED. 47. iV. ] 





“Musical World” Stories. 


A WILD PIGEON CHASE. 


By ALEXANDER DUMAS (THE ELDER). 





ALEXANDRE DuMAS DAVY DE LA PAILLETERIF, the writer 
of innumerable novels and plays, is specially known in Eng- 
land, and indeed throughout Europe, as the author of “Monte 
Christo” and “The Three Musketeers.” 

His father was one of Napoleon’s generals, and his son is 
the present Alexander Dumas the younger. 

The following tale is caken from “Impressions de Voyage 
dans le Midi de la France”:— 








THE STORY. 


There is, at Marseilles, a time-honoured and much revered 
tradition. Its origin is lost in the night of ages, and it says that wild 
pigeons pass through that town. 

So of the dwellers in Marseilles, who like the dwellers in Aigues 
Mortes, of all their ancient city privileges retain only the right of 
carrying a gun—every man is a sportsman. 

In the active North the hunter pursues his quarry, and, provided 
he succeeds in coming up with it he does not consider that his 
trouble detracts at all from the respect with which his fellow citizens 
regard him. 

In the South, the land of indolence, the hunter waits for his game. 
In the South the quarry has to come to the man; for is not man the 
king of creation? Hence sprang this fabulous tradition about the 
pigeons. 

Every Marseilles sportsman worthy of the name—every sports- 
man, I say, has his shooting box. 

Let us explain the term. The shooting-box is a hut dug in the 
ground, covered with a heap of withered foliage and lopped branches. 
On either side stand two or three pine trees, on whose tops long 
wooden poles spread their bare outline. As a rule, two of them 
are horizontal and the third perpendicular. They are are called 
cimeaux. 

Every Sunday morning the Marseilles sportsman ensconces him- 
self ere daybreak in his burrow, arranging his covering of branches in 
such a way that only his head appears above the surface. His head 
is usually covered with a cap of faded green, which matches mar- 
vellously well with the colour of the withered branches. So the Mar- 
seilles sportsman is invisible to all eyes, except his Maker’s. 

If the sportsman is a Sybarite, he has a little stool at the bottom 
of his burrow. If he is a hardy countryman, a thoroughgoing sports- 
man, he just plumps down on his knees. 

He is patient because he is ever-enduring—fatiens guia eternus. 

So then the Marseilles sportsman waits patiently. 

But, I shall be asked, what does he wait for ? 

At ordinary times the Marseilles sportsman waits for the black- 
bird, the ortolan, the beccafico, the redbreast, or any other birdlets, 
for his ambition never soars to quails. As for the partridge, it is to 
him a phcenix. He believes in it because he has heard tell that 
there is one in the world, which is born again from its own ashes, and 
is seen from time to time before or after great catastrophes to 
announce the anger or the mercy of heaven. That is all. Wedo 
not mention the hare. It is admitted at Marseilles that the hare is a 
fabulous creature of the same order as the unicorn. 

But as the thrush, the blackbird, the ortolan, the beccafico and 
the redbreast, could have no inducement to come and perch of their 
own accord upon the pines where they are being waited for, the 
Marseilles sportsman has usually at his heels some little urchin 
carrying several cages, in each of which is one of the birds we have 
enumerated. They have been bought quite harmlessly at the bridge, 
and are of either sex, the cocks being meant to allure the hens, and 
the hens the cocks. The cages are hung up in the lower branches 
of the pines. The prisoners pipe to their free fellows; and the 
wretched flutterers, deceived by their comrades’ call, come and perch 
upon the horizontal poles. I should mention, however, that this 
happens rarely. 

There the sportsman awaits them. If he is skilful he slays them ; 
if not, he misses them. Usually the Marseilles sportsman is un- 
skilful—for skill comes by practice. 

Here is a calculation made by my friend Méry :— 

The Marseilles sportsman repairs to his post every eight days. 

On one day out of eight a bird perches on the poles. 

Out of eight birds one is killed. 

Consequently, if we count the price of the land, the cost of the 
decoys, and of keeping the shooting-box in repair, each bird comes 
to about five or six hundred francs. 

But on the day when the Marseilles sportsman hits a bird he is 
as mighty a hunter in the eyes of his family as Nimrod was before 
the Lord. 

On extraordinary occasions, that is to say, at the time of passage 
for wild pigeons, the Marseilles hunter simply goes to his post with 
| a tame one. This tame pigeon is tied by a string to the perpen- 
' dicular pole, so that he is forced to be continually flying, as the 
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upright ends in a spike, and the string is too short to let the wretched 
captive settle on the horizontal poles. 

This unending flight is destined, magnet-like, to draw towards it 
the flock, more or less large, which should pass on their way out of 
Africa into Kamschatka. 

If any pigeons did pass they would probably be equal to this dodge. 
But since the time of his Phocean forefathers the Marseilles sportsman 
ingenuously acknowledges that no pigeon has been seen. 

That does not prevent him from maintaining that they do pass. 

After four Sundays the tame pigeon dies of exhaustion. 

So, as the passage of wild pigeons lasts three months, that is to 
say, from the rst of October till the end of December, that makes 
three more pigeons which the devoted sportsman has to pay for. 

Truth compels me to add that all this while the sportsman kills 
nothing else, since the tame pigeon terrifies all the other birds. 

The Marseilles huntsman remains thus in his box for some six or 
eight hours, namely, from four o’clock in the morning until noon. 

There are even some fanatics who bring their lunch and dinner 
with them, and do not return to their little villa until evening, to take 
a hand at lotto. 

Lotto is an admirable ending for a day spent in the Marseilles 
hunting-box. 

I asked Méry if he could not introduce me to one of these sports- 
men. They seemed to me a distinct species which it would be 
interesting to study. Méry promised to seize the first opportunity of 
doing so. 

All this explanation was given to me as I was ascending the 
steps of Our Guardian Lady. From its heights Marseilles and its 
environs may be surveyed. In one square league I counted about 
one hundred and fifty shooting-boxes. 

During one hour which I spent in ascending, three-quarters of an 
hour which I took to come down, and an hour and a quarter that I 
stayed there—three hours in all—I heard two guns go off. That 
agreed pretty nearly with Méry’s estimate. 

Therefore I was able to pursue my religious and antiquarian 
researches undisturbed. Our Guardian Lady is both a fortress and a 
church. ‘The fortress is held in great contempt by engineers. The 
church is greatly reverenced by sailors. It was about it that Chapelle 
and Beaumont said— 

‘What good easy rule is here! 
That for guardian needs no more 
Than a Switzer halberdier 

Painted on the castle door.” 
Which proves that for all time Our Guardian Lady has guarded 
herself unaided, unless the epigram was levelled rather against 
the governor than the castle, seeing that at that time the governor 
was M. Scuderi, brother to the “tenth muse.” For, as was judi- 
ciously observed by the Marseilles guide—whom I hereby denounce 
to his brethren as having alone more brains than they have all 
together—there has always been a tenth muse in France. 

Indeed, so much respect is felt for the church and so little for 
the fortress that now its only outworks are Madonnas, and _peni- 
tents furnish its garrison. No doubt, if we may judge by the number 
of votive offerings hung in her chapel, there are few virgins so mira- 
culous as Our Guardian Lady. 

To her do all the mariners of Provence pray in the storm ; and 
when fine weather comes, according to the terrors of the storm or 
the fears of the votary, the pilgrim brings, barefooted or kneeling, to 
her shrine the votive offering he has promised. 

A vow once made is always scrupulously kept, and there is, 
probably, no instance of a sailor, however poor, breaking his promise. 
The only laxity that he permits himself is when he has has not posi- 
tively mentioned the material, to substitute tin for silver and copper 
for gold. 

A look-out stationed on the summit of the fort signals all ships 
that come to Marseilles. 

From the top of the mountain of Our Guardian Lady may be 
seen, as we have said, the whole of Marseilles and its environs. 
Therefrom, in their innumerable multitudes may be descried those 
thousands of little villas which make a scattered town round the com- 
pact one. 

For every inhabitant of Marseilles has his own villa. Many who 
have no town house have a house afield. So since, as a rule, every 





one travels on foot, he chooses as a site for his villa the spot 
nearest the city gate by which he leaves. Consequently for all the 
houses to lie within easy access for their owners, they must 
huddle a little. And they do so. Nothing can be less exacting in 
point of space than a Marseilles villa. It requires neither yard 
nor garden. Some have only one tree to every four, and these 
are not the most unfortunate. 

We came down from Our Guardian Lady to the Catalan’s Port, 
which is one of the curiosities of Marseilles. 

One day a mysterious colony betook itself to a strip of unin- 
habited land, bordering on a little creek. It asked the city of 
Marseilles to make this creek its port and this land its town, and 
Marseilles granted these sea-gipsies what they asked. They have lived 
there ever since, in strangely built houses, speaking an unknown 
tongue, marrying among themselves, and every evening drawing up 
their little vessels on the shore, like the sailors of Virgil’s time. 

But for the last two centuries the little colony has dwindled 
yearly. In another half-century, perhaps, it will have disappeared, 
like everything that is strange and picturesque. Whether it be 
higher or lower, our civilization abhors everything that is not at 
its own level. Civilization is killing the poor Catalans. 

We parted, promising to meet in the evening at the theatre. 
After the theatre we were to have supper at Sybillot’s. Méry went 
away to order supper and find a sportsman of the shooting-box. 

I kept my appointment at the theatre, and found Jadin and Méry 
waiting for me, with three or four friends. My first words to Méry 
were to ask if he had found the promised sportsman. 

“Oh, yes!” said he, “and a first-rate one !” 

“ You are sure he won’t escape you ?” 

‘Oh, not he! I told him you had hunted the Algerian lion, and 
killed the tiger in the jungle.” 

“ And where is he?” 

“Down there! Do you see him, in the orchestra ?” 

“ The third bass ?” 

“No, the fourth. There, look, there!” 


1) see 
“Well, that’s he.” 
“Indeed! You astonish me!” 


“* He doesn’t look like a sportsman, does he ?” 
**T should think not !” 
‘Well, you shall tell me all about him.” 
Reassured by his promise, I again turned my attention to the 
stage. 
( To be continued.) 





Concerts. 


NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


The great expectations which had been formed of Liszt’s 
Legend of St. Elizabeth on Tuesday last, were not disappointed in any 
material degree. Perfection is an easy word to say, but a very difficult 
thing to obtain in a musical performance, and the difficulty increases 
with the number of persons engaged in the undertaking. In the 
most important elements in the work, something very like perfec- 
tion had been obtained. Madame Albani sang the music allotted to 
the chief personage in the oratorio exactly as if it had been written on 
purpose for her. So thoroughly had the composer’s intentions been 
understood by the singer, that the music was declaimed with a spon- 
taneity as captivating as it is rare. The assumption of this part may 
rank among Madame Albani’s most justly earned triumphs, for the 
artistic interpretation was never for a moment lost sight of, nor the 
composer’s idea sacrificed to the idiosyncrasies of the artist. The first 
words uttered by the child Elizabeth on her arrival at the Wartburg, in 
response to her boy-husband’s pretty speech of welcome, were rendered 
with exquisite taste, and admirable moderation of effect. In this con- 
nection we may bestow a word of praise on the faultless delivery of the 
boy’s utterances by Master Frank Peskett, which produced a favorable 
impression. Readers of the analysis given in two recent numbers of 
The Musical World will remember that in the opening scene the Land- 
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| 
grave is represented by a boy’s voice, and in the subsequent scenes | 
by a baritone. In this part Mr. Santley was little less successful | 
than was Madame Albani in the part of St. Elizabeth. The hunting 
song with which the second scene opens was rendered with extra- | 
ordinary vigour and zest ; while the dialogue between the Landgrave | 
and his wife, and the ensemble in the scene of the miracle, were | 
given by both artists with great dramatic power and absolute per- 
fection of style. The music of various secondary characters allotted 
to Signor Foli, was, in consequence of that gentleman’s indis- 
position, divided between Mr. Whitney (Landgrave Hermann) and | 
Mr. Frederic King (the Seneschal). The former is, we believe, 
a son of a bass “singer who attained to considerable distinction, 
and himself possesses a very agreeable voice and considerable in- 
telligence and refinement ; the latter filled the somewhat thankless 


part of the seneschal who has to turn St. Elizabeth out of doors by | 
the command of her cruel and ambitious mother-in-law, the Land- | 


gravine Sophie. This unattractive character, whom Liszt has painted 


in the gloomiest colours, in order to bring out the central figure of | 
: . . a . Daaale | d ; 
his drama the more effectively, was represented by Mdlle. Pauline | strings, may claim to rank as one of the most popular among modern 


_ chamber compositions. 


Cramer, a young lady who made several successful appearances 
during the last season of German opera given under Herr Richter’s 
direction. If we mistake not, Venus and Ortrud were among the 
parts in which she appeared, and she was consequently better fitted 
to undertake the mezzo-soprano music in St. Elizabeth than any 
other singer now in England. Though the elder Landgravine appears 
only in one scene, yet the music of the part is so difficult as to 
require a singer of no small dramatic power and considerable 
experience to do it anything like justice. Neither Mdlle. Cramer's 
method nor her pronunciation of English is altogether to be com- 
mended, but the other requirements of the task were so well fulfilled 
that her interpretation must be regarded as satisfactory. Mr. Vaughan 
Edwardes sang, with good effect, the song of the Hungarian magnate 
who brings the child Elizabeth to the Wartburg. 

The rendering of the choruses was in most respects on a level 
with that of the solo parts. 


are brought nearer to the front of the platform than they are | 
in most choral performances, enabled their voices to be heard 


with distinctness. The numbers which they had to sing by them- 
selves—in particular the chorus of children, “ Merriest games with 
thee we would play,” were given with very good effect, though in 
many details there was room for improvement. In the full choruses, 
and more particularly in the numbers set for chorus alone, an 
occasional tendency to drag was apparent, and was with difficulty over- 
come by the conductor. ‘The fine chorus of Crusaders in Scene ITI. 
on this account lost some of its force. 
Mackenzie’s direction played splendidly, and gave the composer’s 

effects of instrumentation in admirable style, and both the work and | 
its distinguished creator were received with unbounded enthusiasm. 


As to this part of the proceedings we quote the following description | 


from a daily contemporary :— 

“The performance of Liszt’s oratorio Saint Elizabeth was an 
event not likely to be forgotten by those who witnessed it. St. 
James’s Hall was crowded to the last seat by an audience repre- 
sentative both in a social and artistic sense, and including the Prince 
and Princess of Wales and other members of the Royal Family. The 
reception given to the master is perhaps unequalled in the annals of | 
English music. On driving up to St. James’s Hall he was recognized 


and loudly cheered by the crowd in the street, and as he entered the | 


concert-room the enthusiasm at once reached fever heat, one salvo of 

applause following upon another in rapid succession. ‘The composer | 
occupied a seat in one of the side-rows of the stalls, but after the 
first part and again at the end of the performance the audience 
insisted upon his ascending the platform to acknowledge the cheers 
intermingled with an occasional “ eljen” which rose from every side. 
Needless to add that Mr. Mackenzie, the conductor, and Madame 
Albani, who represented the sainted heroine of the oratorio, received 
the tribute of* praise justly due to them. Another incident of the | 
evening remains to be recorded. In the interval between the first and | 
second parts the Prince of Wales went into the artists’ room and soon | 
returned to the hall with Liszt, to present him to the Princess and 

the other members of the Royal party, with whom the composer | 
engaged in a long and animated conversation.” | 


There is plenty of good material | have been more advantageously shown than they were in the soli he 


in the choir, and the admirable arrangement by which the ladies | 


The orchestra, under Mr. | 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The concerted works presented at last Saturday’s concert were of 
a kind calculated to ensure a large attendance, and the hall was 
accordingly well filled, in spite of Madame Schumann’s absence. 
Beethoven’s String Quintet in C, Op. 29, is one of the most genial of 


| all the master’s chamber compositions, and the reason for the com- 


parative rarity of its performance (considering the frequency with 


| which the septet is given) is not easy to find. No better rendering 
| of the work could be imagined. 


In particular, the accuracy with 
which the last movement with its difficult changes of time was played, 
at a tremendous speed moreover, was beyond all praise. The method 
adopted with reference to the repeats in the scherzo is not, we believe, 


' sanctioned by any documentary authority, but the effect must be held 


to justify the proceeding. There is nothing to show why the second 
part of the trio should be repeated ; nor do we see why, at the Da 
Capo, the first half of the scherzo should be played twice and its 
second half only once, when the marks of repetition are identical 
in both cases. Rheinberger’s Quartet in E flat, for piano and 


It appeals at once to the hearer by 
the charm of its melodies, the grace of its structure, the sustained 
merit of all the movements, and above all by the breadth of 
its style. It never goes very deep, or taxes the intellect in any 
way, but every movement is effective and full of taking qualities, 


| Most people find that it is possible to have too much of it after 


one or two hearings, but this is a consummation against which 
the director of the Popular Concerts is careful to guard his patrons, 
Mr. Max Pauer played four of the “ Clavierstiicke” of Brahms, one 
of the master’s most recent works for the pianoforte. Of the 
Caprices and Intermezzi, into which the eight pieces are equally 
divided, four were played, three belonging to the first class, and only 
one to the second. ‘The second Caprice, in B minor (No. 2), is the 


| most attractive, and its requirements were amply fulfilled by the 


player, whose absolute accuracy and intelligent phrasing could scarcely 


had chosen. We cannot help wondering why the first Intermezzo, an 
exquisite number in A flat, was omitted, as its insertion would have 
heightened the feeling of contrast intended by the composer. The 
intermezzo that was played, in A major, is so curiously suggestive of a 
passage in Beethoven’s Andante in F, that the imitation must have been 
quite unconscious. ‘The stupendous difficulties of the first and fourth 
of the pieces chosen (Nos. 1 and 5) were successfully overcome by 
Mr. Pauer. Herrn Joachim and Straus played the Adagio and Presto 
from Spohr’s D minor duet for two violins, with absolute perfection 
of style. Mr. Henschel sang a fine air from Handel’s Siroé, and 
two of Rubinstein’s most familiar songs. Mr. Frantzen was a 
welcome substitute for the usual accompanist. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The Popular Concerts are drawing to a close, and the interest 
manifested in the performances appears to increase as the end of the 
season approaches. On Monday another large audience attended, 
the announcement once more of Madame Schumann’s name account- 
ing doubtless in a good measure for the crowded condition of the 
hall. The illustrious lady was heard in three pianoforte soli, one 
from her own pen, and a couple from that of her late husband, the 


_ latter comprising his sketch, Op. 58, No. 1, in the ordinary Menuet- 


Trio form, and the first of his set of eight Novelletten. Madame 
Schumann’s own contribution had not, we believe, been previously 
given at St. James’s Hall. It consists of a series of variations, seven 
in number, on a theme taken from No. 4 of Robert Schumann’s 


_ “ Albumblitter,” the same which has already been utilized by Brahms, 


in his Op. 9, fora similar purpose. The variations which display 


| considerable diversity and freedom of treatment are written with much 


skill and ingenuity, and like the other two pieces mentioned above were 
played with consummate grace and brilliancy, the executant being 
twice recalled to the platform on the conclusion of the performance. 
Later on Madame Schumann was associated with Herr Joachim in 
Schumann’s Sonata in A minor, Op. 105, for pianoforte and violin, 
which was given with the happiest results, and Beethoven’s Quartet 
in C major, Op. 59, No. 3, for strings, led by Herr Joachim, sup- 
ported by Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, was also included in the 
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befel him in Italy. The new production is a Sonata for piano- 
forte and violoncello, in the key of D major. It is in the con- 
ventional three movements, to which special coherence is given by 
the employment in each, under varying conditions, of one distinctive 
theme. While cleverly scored for the violoncello, the work is some- 
thing more than a vehicle for the display of executive skill upon that 
instrument, and as such it was recognized by the audience, who 
received it with marked favour, the rendering by Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann and the composer leaving nothing to be desired. 
The vocalist of the evening was Miss Liza Lehmann, who sang two 
old Italian songs and Liszt’s “ Es muss ein Wunderbares sein” with 
great purity and refinement, and who, in addition to this gave 
Maude Valerie White’s “ Liebe, ach die Liebe” in such a manner as 
to result in a unanimous demand for its repetition. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The Crystal Palace Concert last Saturday, though not without 
attractive features, presented few points calling for specific comment, 
the programme being made up entirely of works with which all 
musical amateurs are familiar. Prominent among these was Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto for violin and orchestra, a production which 
enabled Herr Franz Ondricek to make his first appearance at 
these performances, and to secure a well-deserved success, the 
solo passages in the delightful work being played throughout with 
remarkable brilliancy, truthfulness of intonation, and perfection 
of technique, while the orchestral parts were most worthily and 
sympathetically rendered by Mr. Manns’s excellent band. Sub- 
sequently Herr Ondricek was heard in Paganini’s somewhat tricky 
violin solo, “Le Streghe,” the executive difficulties of which he 
overcame with grace and facility, the finished performance eliciting 
warm marks of approval from the very scanty but thoroughly 
appreciative audience. A hope had been entertained that the score 
and parts of Brahms’s fourth Symphony in E minor, first played at 
Meiningen last October, would be forthcoming in time for the pre- 
sentation of the work at last Saturday’s Concert, but this expectation 
was not realized, and a particularly fine performance of the same 
composer’s Symphony No. 1 in C minor was given instead. The 
concert opened with Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture, and closed 
with Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s Scotch Rhapsody No. 1 in G. The 
vocalists of the afternoon were Miss. Robertson and Mr. Ernest 
Birch, the former of whom sung Paisiello’s “Nel cor pitt non mi 
sento” and Waley’s “Sing on, ye little birds,” and the latter the air 

It is enough ” from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. To-day (Saturday) the 
programme will be devoted exclusively to works by Liszt, the illus- 
trious musician having promised to be present on the occasion. The 
selection to be performed will include the Concerto No. 1 in E flat 
for pianoforte and orchestra, in which M. Stavenhagen will be the 
solo instrumentalist, one of the Hungarian Rhapsodies, and two of 
the Symphonic Poems, viz., “ Mazeppa” and “Les Préludes.” 


=!HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Qn Wednesday afternoon, at a concert of the London Academy 
of Music, under the direction of Dr. Wylde, yet another per- 
formance took place of Liszt’s oratorio, Zhe Legend of St. 
Elizabeth. Though given under conditions from which it would 
be unreasonable to expect a rendering of equal merit to the one 
which was heard on the preceding evening, a highly creditable per- 
formance of this difficult oratorio has nevertheless to be recorded ; 
both orchestra (amongst which were to be seen many female students 
of the Academy) and soloists fulfilling their task with a will and in a 
style which fully deserved the marks of approval manifested by 
the audience. Miss Macintyre sang the part of Elizabeth with feeling 
and accuracy of intonation, and was supported by Miss Rose Moss, 
Mr. Lister, and Mr. Reakes, the excellent baritone voice of the latter 
being heard to advantange in the solo parts allotted to him. The 
Oratorio was preceded by a very creditable performance of Liszt’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, by Miss Florence Henderson, a gold 
medallist of the Academy. 
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THE LONDON MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Musicians of the conservative type will doubtless have experienced 
a sense of welcome respite ftom the daring class of art with which 
their ears have lately been disconcerted by the Liszt celebrations in 
the performance given at St. James’s Hall, last Wednesday by 
the London Musical Society, of Dr. Villiers Stanford’s eminently 
sound, but none the less interesting, oratorio, Zhe Three Holy 
Children. The work, it will be remembered, was originally com- 
posed for the Birmingham Musical Festival, ,and, as a semi-private 
performance, in Kensington, need scarcely be taken into account, it 
may be said to have been now for the first time presented to the 
London public. The chief characteristics of Dr. Stanford’s 
oratorio having already been described and discussed, it remains 
only to state that the fine dramatic features in which it abounds 
received ample justice in the performance of Wednesday 
night under the direction of Mr. Barnby, and that the favourable 
impression originally produced was then fully confirmed. A well- 
merited tribute of applause was meted to the composer, who was 
compelled to appear after the first part as well as at the conclusion of 
the performance, and who had every reason to feel satisfied with 
the sympathetic and highly efficient interpretation accorded by all 
concerned. The soli were undertaken by Miss Annie Williams, 
whose pure intonation and thoroughly artistic rendering, greatly 
contributed to the success; Messrs. Edward Lloyd, R. Grice, 
and Thomas Kempton, as the trio, and Mr. W. H. Brereton in 
the part of the King, who, one and all, did full justice to themselves 
and to the parts respectively assigned to them. 


LISZT IN LONDON. 


The Apsé LiSzT arrived in London on Saturday evening, and his 
visit, which would be a remarkable event at any time, is likely to give 
historic importance to a season otherwise singularly devoid of interest. 
Among living musicians he is certainly the most striking figure. Apart 
from his fame as a virtuoso, which has not been equalled in our or in 
any age, he has given to the world creations of his own, which extend 
over almost every branch of music, from the symphony and oratorio to 
the song and é¢ude, and which, whatever may be thought of their per- 
manent value, betray at least that rarest gift in art—a distinct and 
powerful individuality. In England his music was till lately compara- 
tively little known or appreciated. Even as a player his triumphs were 
less brilliant in this than in any other country. Our musical tastes are 
conservative, and were still more so forty-five years ago, and when Liszt, 
at that time in the zenith of his fame, came over to this country he was 
lionized in London concert-rooms and drawing-rooms, but other English 
towns found him too dazzling and too unaccustomed a phenomenon; 
whereupon, with the generosity peculiar to himself, he immediately 
consented to cut short his provincial tour and to bear the loss which 
would otherwise have fallen upon his agent. Liszt always despised 
money, and probably did not give another thought to the pecuniary side 
of the question ; but the slight put upon his artistic genius was less easy 
to bear, and it is perhaps for that reason that nearly half a century has 
elapsed between his fifth and his sixth visit to England. We feel sure 
that whatever unpleasant reminiscence may have remained in the great 
composer’s mind will be wiped out by the reception in store for him. 
Our admiration for his works has been of slow growth, but that it has 
come and is of genuine quality no one can doubt who has witnessed the 
enthusiasm with which, for example, his “ Hungarian Rhapsodies” are 
received at the Richter Concerts by our proverbially undemonstrative 
audiences. That the world-famed author of these and other works will 
be distinguished, to the verge of surfeit, by every demonstration of hero- 
worship is a prophecy upon which one may safely venture even before the 
event. Moreover, such an event has already begun to cast its proverbial 
shadow before it. Every ticket for the performance of S¢. Eiisadeth, to 
witness which is the immediate object of Liszt's visit, has long been sold; 
and the Prince of Wales and other exalted persons have notified their 
intention to be present at the revival of the work, which, in the circum- 
stances, would be certain to call forth thunders of applause even were its 
intrinsic merits much less striking than they undoubtedly are. 

Liszt, who counts half the monarchs of Europe—including the Pope— 
among his friends and admirers, and who from his tenth year has been 
used to the applause of enthusiastic multitudes, cannot be expected to be 
impressed very much by such external rewards, or perhaps we should say 
penalties, of fame. What will probably interest him much more Is to 


watch the changes which have come over English life and English art 
since the year 1841, when the railway was in its teens, and the reign of 
Queen Victoria in its infancy, and when the thriving suburb where Liszt, 
somewhat to the discomfiture of his admirers, has taken up his abode, was 
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a country village surrounded by lanes and green fields, and not as yet 
looked down upon by the Crystal Palace. The contrast in musical mat- 
ters between then and now will be found even more startling. _ 
in question was one of the most brilliant in the history of Italian opera, 
and a few amateurs still speak with enthusiasm of the glorious combina- 
tion of Lablache, Tamburini, and Rubini, Persiani, Grisi, and Madame 
Viardot being heard together in Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto. In 
the same year Berlioz’s overture to Benvenuto Cellini was hissed at the 
second concert given by the Philharmonic Society, at that time the chief 
and almost the only representative of high-class orchestral music, just as 
the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall was that of the oratorio. In 
our days Cimarosa exists only in archives and libraries, and to Berlioz a 
place among the greatest masters has been conceded. The recent col- 
lapse at Her Majesty's Theatre is too well remembered ; Exéter Hall is 
closed to music, and the Sacred Harmonic Society 1s dead ; the Philhar- 
monic Society still exists, but its importance for the development 
of music has been greatly reduced by the foundation of new institu- 
tions giving their performances in new concert-halls, which are not, 
it must be owned, an improvement upon their less capacious pre- 
decessors. On entering St. James's Hall, Liszt will probably think with 
regret of the charming Hanover Square Rooms, the scene of many 
musical triumphs, now serving as the dining-room of a club. Even greater 
than the havoc which the past half century has wrought among institutions 
and localities is the change it has effected in the kind of music to be 
heard in those localities. The style of concert formerly in vogue can 
scarcely be realized by the present generation of serious amateurs. It 
was governed by the 77/7Z1os0, to whose demands every other considera- 
tion had to yield. As long as a large number of famous names was in 
the programme, the kind of music performed was of comparatively — 
consequence. Sir Julius Benedict’s annual concerts may be cited as the 
last survival of a type fortunately now extinct. A pianist who appeared 
at this kind of entertainment would, after playing a show piece or two, 
“respectfully request two written themes from any of the audience, upon 
which he would play his variations.” The words we have quoted are 


The year | 








literally taken from the programme of a concert given in 1825 by Liszt, | 


who was always famous for his improvisations. Nowadays we do not 
expect a musician, any more than a poet, to be inspired at a moment's 


. ‘ x +e ” 
notice, and at the suggestion of “any of the audience. 


We look, in fact, | 


upon music as a serious thing—ars vera res severa—and that we and the | 
world generally do so is inno small measure due to Liszt himself, who. | 


against the advice of cautious friends and speculative managers, would 


play such works as Beethoven’s last sonatas, which at that time were | 


looked upon as little better than the effusions of an inspired maniac. It 
was four years after his last stay in England that Mr. John Ella, the 


veteran musician, still among us at the age of eighty-four, started the | 


“Musical Union” for the purpose of producing the best works of 
chamber music, ancient and modern, which in its turn became the 
precursor of the Popular Concerts. ; 2 ; 
We may anticipate without presumption that, as a whole, Liszt will 
find musical matters vastly improved in this country. The musician is no 
longer locked upon as a social outcast—* a fiddler,” as Lord Chesterfield 
contemptuously and comprehensively called him —and if the widow of a 
wealthy brewer were nowadays to marry a fashionable singing-master no 
one would feel the horror and astonishment expressed by Dr. Johnson 
and his friends when Mrs. Thrale became Madame Piozzi. Neither 
would any modern English gentleman boast of his ignorance of an 
effeminate art, and disdain to acknowledge the difference “ ’twixt tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee.” The reason is that, socially and intellectually. our 


composers and singers and players are as a race much superior to their — 
| stone? 


brethren fifty years ago. At the same time they wouid do well to learn a 
lesson from our distinguished visitcr in one or two important matters still 
open to much improvement. One of these is general culture. Musicians, 
and more especially English musicians, are too apt to limit their intel- 
lectual horizon to the technicalities of their own art. They rarely read a 
book, they still more rarely look at a picture, and their total want of 
literary taste is apparent from the vile trash to which they too fre- 
quently wed their music. Liszt has lived all his life among poets and 
painters and philosophers. Heine, and George Sand, and Victor Hugo, 
and Horace Vernet, and Flandrin were among his intimate friends ; and 
it is certain that his playing and his compositions would not be what they 
are without the subsoil of culture and thought from which the creations 
of his own art draw their nourishment and their power of expansion. 
Neither could his music be what it is had it not always been inspired by 
the purest love of the art, into which no mercenary thought ever entered. 
His compositions are, of course, of unequal value ; but there is not one 
among them, be it oratorio or song, symphony or pianoforte arrange- 
ment, in which a single bar has been made more commonplace, or easier, 
or less characteristic to secure a larger sale over the counter. If to this 


we add the fact that he is the most generous and least jealous of artists, 
who has done a great deal more for the music of others than for his own, 
regardless of national or personal prejudices, we have mentioned the 
three qualities by which the name of Liszt wiil be remembered in history, 
and which the musicians of this and other countries should strive to 
imitate.— Zhe Times, April 5. 
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TO-DAY (SATURDAY). P.M. 
Saturday Popular Concert .........sssseeececeeeeeees ..5t. James’s Hall... 3 
Liszt GONCEIt. c.sc0526ecser toe eas sven da Sagi SCANS ofenses Crystal Palace ... 3 
Strolling Players’ Orchestral Concert............... ce5t. James’s Hall... 8 
MONDAY, 12. 
Monday Popular Concert ............cccccoccrssssessesees St. James’s Hall... 8 
Miss A. Stocken’s Chamber Concert......... Gresham Hall, Brixton... 8 
TUESDAY, 13. 
Police Orphanage Concert .............66665 vesssoeeese Ot. James's Hall... 8 
St. Mary Magdalene, &C. vcccssecccereeeeeed st. Peter’s Hall, Brockley... 8 
WEDNESDAY, 14. 
Mr. ‘Henry Leslie's*Choir:.)..i6s056 akecccceds coe +++. St. James’s Hall... 2.45 
St. George’s Rifles Concert ............... athe os.chtda ot. James’s Hall .. 8 
THURSDAY, 15. 
Mr. F, Lamond’s Pianoforte Recital ..................St. James’s Hall... 3 
Philharmonic Society’s Concert ......... sa foxsoaeniees St. James’s Hall... 8 
CONCErt .cciccenccee: Pee Susscticanchavestemesovde esis evacuees Albert Hall... 8 


FRIDAY, 16. 
Royal Academy of Music Students’ Concert St. James’s Hall... 2.30 
The Martyr of Antioch, and Stabat Mater .........St. James’s Hall... 7.30 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS AT WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

SATURDAY, April 10.—10 a.m.: Service (Aldrich), in G ; Anthem, 
No. 857 (Ps. xxii. 27), “All the ends of the world” (Boyce).—3 p-m. : 
Service (Aldrich), in G ; Anthem, No. 602 (Ps. cxxxii. 13), “The Lord 
hath chosen Zion” (Bridge). 

SUNDAY, April 11 (5¢4 Sunday in Lent).—1oa.m. : Service, Benedicite 
(Foster), in E ; Continuation (Barnby). Hymn after 3rd Collect, No. 295. 
3 p.m. : Service (Turle), in D ; Anthem, No. 349 (Ps. xl. 1.), “1 waited for 
the Lord” (Mendelssohn). Hymn after 3rd Collect, No. 268. 7 p.m.: 
Service in Choir.—See Special Programme. 





LONDON. 

It will interest our readers to know the pieces played by Liszt before 
the Queen at Windsor, where he went on Wednesday afternoon, accom- 
panied by Mr. Cusins. Her Majesty gave the composer a cordial 
welcome, and had a long conversation with him, after which she asked 
him if he would play. Liszt consented at once and gave at first an 
improvisation. The Queen then asked for something from S¢, Elizabzth, 
when he played the “ miracle of the roses.” After this came one of the 
Hungarian rhapsodies, and Chopin's Nocturne No. 1 in B flat minor, 
closed the performance. The Queen was delighted, and expressed her 
delight in her own gracious manner. 


There is an idea of repeating the performance of St. Elizabeth at the 
Crystal Palace next Saturday, and it is to be hoped that Liszt will pro- 
long his stay in England in order to be present. 


A correspondent is anxious that we should offer a prize for the best 
answer to the question : “ Which would you rather be, Liszt or Glad- 
* We cannot offer a prize, but we shall be happy to insert any 
reasonable reasons that may be advanced on either side. 

The first of two concerts to be given this season by Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
choir will take place next Wednesday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. 
The programme which includes the names of Madame Albani, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley, Madame Norman-Néruda, and Herr Joachim 
is an unusually interesting one. Among other pieces the choir will 
sing three English madrigals and a new part song “The four winds” by 
Eaton Faning, conducted by the composer. 


Mr. Ambrose Austin announces his annual concert for Saturday 
morning, May 8, at St. James’s Hall. The vocalists will be Madame 
Christine Nilsson, Madame Albani, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley ; M. 
Vladimir de Pachmann will be the pianist, and the London Select Choir, 
under their conductor, Mr. Cusins, will sing. 


In consequence of the success which attended the Quartet competition, 
the Council of the Musical Artists’ Society contemplate offering another 
opportunity to composers of chamber music. 


The twice postponed performance of Spohr’s Last Judgment by the 
St. Anne’s Choir before the Queen at Windsor, came off on Tuesday 
afternoon with great éc/at. The scene of the performance was St. 
George’s banqueting-hall, the choristers about eighty in number, being 
accompanied on the organ by Mr. Hodge. The audience included the 
Royal Household. Her Majesty at the close of the concert, expressed 
herself highly pleased with the rendering of the music. 
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Miss Alice Roselli announces a grand evening concert to be given at 
the Princes’ Hall on Tuesday, May 11, under the patronage of Princess 
Christian. 

On Thursday evening last week, Madame Frances Brooke gave a 
concert at the Vestry Hall, Haverstock Hill, in aid of the poor and 
unemployed in Hampstead, at which she was assisted by Miss Clara 
Myers, Miss Spencer Jones, Mdlle. Anita Paggi (solo flute), Mr. Egbert 


Roberts, and others. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BATH —On Saturday last the Pump Room season closed with Herr 
van Praag’s Benefit Concert, for which an excellent programme was 
arranged. Herr van Praag was assisted by Miss Lucy King, Miss 
Charlotte Davies, Signor Pieraccini, Mr. Robinson, and M. Von Gelder. 
The performance was under the patronage of the Mayor (Mr. Hammond) 
and corporation, and the crowded room showed that the efforts of the 
director to raise the musical standard in Bath are not unappreciated. 
Mr. Robinson was heard to advantage in an old German drinking-song, 
for which he obtained a recall. The Misses King and Davies played in 
brilliant style, a duet for two pianos, “Variations on a theme, by 
Beethoven” (Saint-Saéns), the theme being the trio from the Pianoforte 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 31. Herr van Praag played variations on “ Home, 
sweet home,” composed for and dedicated to him by his former instructor, 
Pollitzer, and well adapted to shew his executive skill and delicacy of 
expression. He gave another violin solo, Wieniawki’s Mazurka in G. 
M. van Gelder, who is deservedly a favourite, played with much effect a 
violoncello solo, ‘Fantaisie Hongroise,’ Dunkler. The accompanists 
were Miss King, Miss Davies, and Herr Ten Brink. An interesting item 
in the programme was a Festival March, composed and conducted by 
Signor Pieraccini ; it is a pleasing composition, and was well rendered 
by the band. Another orchestral piece was the “ Egmont” overture. 
Thus ends a brilliant season. Great praise is due to Herr van Praag for 
his able conductorship, under which the orchestra has reached such 
excellence. The Bathonians should think themselves lucky to have so 
much talent in their midst. The daily concerts during the winter are a 
great boon to residents and visitors, as they afford facilities for hearing 
standard and popular music capitally rendered. : 


GLAsGow.—On Friday afternoon, April 2, the annual meeting of the 
Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Concerts was held in the Religious Insti- 
tution Rooms, Colonel Matheson, C.B., presiding. A statement of the 
financial result of the season, 1885-86, showed that the income amounted 
to £10,042 7s. 1od., and the expenditure £9,851 7s., leaving a balance 
of £191 os. 1od., making with the former balance a total surplus of 
£1,860 12s. 4d. The Glasgow concerts consisted of the subscription 
series of thirteen—five choral, and eight orchestral—and eleven Saturday 
evening concerts, at popular prices. The orchestra also fulfilled engage- 
ments in Edinburgh (ten concerts), Dundee (one concert), Paisley (two 
concerts), Greenock (three concerts), and Leeds (two concerts). Th2 
committee felt gratified with the financial result of the past season, and 
recommenced that the balance should be retained in hand. The 
chairman moved the adoption of the report, which, he said under all the 
circumstances, was exceedingly satisfactory. Mr. Andrew Miles, president 
of the Choral Union, proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, and the 
proceedings terminated. 


LIVERPOOL.—The fourth and last concert of Mr. John Ross’s series, 
on Saturday, the 3rd inst., again attracted a critical audience, who had 
evident cause for satisfaction in the excellent programme provided. The 
orchestral numbers included the overture to erry Wives of Windsor, 
Nozze ai Figaro, and OJeron, together with Gounod's characteristic little 
entracte, La Co/omie, the Saltarello from Mackenzie’s Co/om)a ballet 
music, and the Profh*te march. Each of these items was given with 
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tasteful effect by the capital little band, which Mr. Ross again led | 


with unerring judgment. Mr. Ben Davies was the vocalist, and his 
singing of Handel’s “Deeper and deeper still,” and ‘“ Waft her, 
angels,” and of Blumenthal’s “Sleepest thou still, mine own,” was 
evidently to the satisfaction of the audience. As an encore to the 
last item Mr. Davies gave “Dalla sua pace,” from Don Giovanni. 
M. Tivadar Nachéz was the solo violinist, making his first appearance in 
Liverpool. His selections were Wieniawski’s “ Second Concerto,” and a 
set of original “ Hungarian Dances.” In the concerto, which shows 
much well-sustained scoring, a certain harshness of intonation vas 
displayed, while the rendering of both pieces seemed wanting in passion. 
On the other hand, the new comer displayed an amount of executive 
resource and digital dexterity far beyond the common, and a second 
appearance will be looked forward to with interest. The favour with which 
this series of concerts has been attended will, it is hoped, lead Mr. Ross 
to commence a similar series early in the ensuing season. Arrangements 
are, moreover, pending by which Mr. Ross my probably take charge of 
the Sunday afternoon sacred concerts at the New Brighton Winter 
Gardens. 

P NORWICH.—The Gate-house Choir gave a very attractive concert on 
Thursday evening, the 1st of this month, at Noverre’s Concert Room. 
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There was a very large attendance, no doubt owing to the engagement of 
Herr Joachim, through the generosity of the society’s vice-president, 
S. Gurney Buxton ; it is needless to say how finely Herr Joachim played 
and how much the performance was appreciated. ‘Beethoven’s Sonata in 
G major, No. 3, Op. 30, for pianoforte and violin, was finely played by 
Mr. Kingston Rudd (the society’s conductor) and Herr Joachim, who also 
contributed Tartini's Sonata in G, known as “I Trillo del Diavolo.” 
lhe remainder of the programme was well carried out by the members of 
the choir.—On Good Friday the annual performance of the Messiah will 
take place in St. Andrew's Hall. The principal performers will be Miss 
Clara Leighton, Miss Georgiana Booth, Mr. Bernard Lane, and Mr. Frank 
May, supparted by the Festival Choir Philharmonic Band; Dr. Hill 
conductor, and Dr. Bunnett organist. 


FOREIGN. 


BRUSSELS, April 1.— During the past week there has been a complete 
dearth of musical events of special interest. At the last matinée of the 
Popular Concerts, Brahms’s Third Symphony, which has already been 
heard here some two years ago, and L’Ouverture Fantasie, of M. Th. 
Radoux, director of the Liége Conservatory, were the principal orchestral 
features. A cordial reception was accorded to excerpts from Franz 
Servais’ lately-completed opera, L’Afollonide, from which were given 
the introduction to the third act, and a scena for two voices with orchestra. 
In the latter, Mdlle. von Edelsberg, in conjunction with M. Engel, 
achieved a conspicuous success.--On Thursday last the Society of Young 
Composers gave their second concert, but the occasion was not marked 
by any very important new production Some songs, however, of more 
than usual merit by M. Jan Blockx, were introduced and expressively 
rendered by Mdlle. Flament, and some short compositions by M. Floss 
and M. Agniez also made a favourable impression. 


PARIs.—The Abbé Liszt after braving the toil of a fortnight’s incessant 
féting, such as would have exhausted many a man twenty years his junior, 
left Paris last Saturday in good health and undiminished vigour, and we 
are now following with interest the printed records of his movements in 
England. Having in my last already given an account of the principal 
concerts and receptions at which the veteran musician was present, it 
only remains for me now to briefly mention the brilliant banquet given in 
his honour on Wednesday last week, by the well-known music publisher, 
M. Heugel. There was of course a large gathering of celebrated 
musicians, authors, and painters, and among the speakers were M. 
Ambroise Thomas, M. Heugel, M. Planté, and M. Munkaczy. After 
dinner, Mr. Faure sang, and the event of the evening came when Liszt, 
fulfilling no doubt the secret longings of many who were present, gave 
one of his inimitable improvisations.—The production last week at 
the Opéra Comique of M. Lecocq’s new opera, P/utus, was a brilliant 
success, and the fact that this was the first time the composer of Madame 
Angot, and Giroflé et Girofla had been represented at the national theatre, 
gave additional interest to the event. The libretto is a new version of a 
comedy, by M. Millaud and M. Gaston Jollivet, brought out at the 
Vaudeville about eleven years ago. It is in three acts, and deals with 
the corruption of a poor family made suddenly rich by the sojourn of 
Plutus in their midst, until the latter, in disgust at the result of his gifts, 
takes up his staff, and leaves them for ever. The music is bright and 
interesting throughout, and the work lavishly mounted by M. Carvalho, 
was admirably interpreted by Mesdames Patoret, Deschamps, and Pierron ; 
MM. Soulacroix (who made the hit of the evening as a comic slave), 
Belhomme and Fugére.—Verdi is now in Paris, and was present to 
applaud M. Maurel when the latter made a brilliant rentréz in Zama last 
Thursday at the Opéra Comique. The oft discussed subject of O/e//o is 
again revived, and M. Maurel’s name associated with it, but I know not 
with what warrant. Verdi also attended a performance given at the 
Opéra by his own request, of Reyer's Sigurd, when Lassalle made his re- 
appearance. On the same occasion Martapaire, a new tenor, made a 
successful début.—Mdlle. Simonnet has lately been greatly distinguishing 
herself in the vdé/e of Isabella in the Pré aux clercs, of which several 
very successful representations have been given.—At M. Lamoureux’s 
supplementary concert last Sunday, a very cordial reception was accorded 
to the pianist, Francis Planté, who played Mendelssohn’s G minor 
Concerto and some smaller pieces. Rubinstein, who had arrived in Paris 
a few days before, was present. —Faure sang for the third time this season 
at Coloane’s coacert at the Chitelet, and was mich applauded —Since 
the departure of Liszt the musical lion of the day has, of course, been 
Rubinstein, who gave last Monday the first of his series of seven historical 
concerts at the Salle Erard. The programm? was devoted in a great 
measure to the earlier developments of pianoforte music, and contained 
many pieces which, rendered by a less gifted player, would certainly have 
failed to excite much interest in an ordinary miscellaneous audience. The 
virtuoso, however, not oaly filled the room, bat achieved the feat of 
keeping it full to the end of a recital cunsisting of sam2 forty numers, all 
played from memory and with unflagging spirit. 
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